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INTRODUCTION 

Making Educational Investment Effective 



The 1 990s have seen a growing recognition of the need for everyone in OECD countries 
to engage in lifelong learning, in order to participate fully in societies and economies 
that have come to revolve around the production and use of knowledge. But the 
measurement of knowledge and skills and of their benefits, is still imperfect. Only 
with an improved understanding of the value yielded by competencies during different 
phases in the lifespan will it be possible to make informed decisions about effective 
human capital investment. 

Education has many benefits, some of them unquantifiable. Social cohesion rather 
than narrow economic gain is the greatest prize for societies in which all citizens 
through learning become more effective participants in democratic, civil and economic 
processes. No equation can fully describe this relationship. But education indicators 
can help us understand some of the contributing factors. How much do various 
forms of education contribute to people’s employment prospects, to the literacy skills 
they need in everyday life, or to their prospective earnings? What are the spill-over 
effects of higher levels of education on the economic and social well-being of society 
as a whole? 

Higher levels of educational attainment are clearly associated, for individuals, with 
higher earnings, lower chances of unemployment, and more skills that yield 
advantages to people as consumers and active citizens. The return on educational 
investment for whole societies is substantial, but more elusive. If certificates of 
educational attainment serve partly to "filter" rewards to relatively high achievers, 
rising educational attainment will not in itself create more rewards for society as a 
whole. It is certainly possible and desirable that a rise in the general level of relevant 
skills creates across-the-board gains, since too many adults lack some of the basic 
competencies needed to function well in knowledge-oriented societies. But for more 
education to serve this purpose, it needs to be well-designed. The educational 
performance of nations, and their efforts to improve it, cannot simply be based on 
the quantity of initial schooling, but derives from a range of other desirable 
characteristics. 

First, the value of learning beyond initial schooling and tertiary education needs 
to be given due weight. Policies aiming to enhance the competencies of the 
population within a reasonable time-span must do as much to encourage adult 
learning as to improve the education of young people coming of age. This requires 
an understanding of what kind of adult programmes are effective - in particular, in 
enhancing general skills that equip people to respond flexibly to the challenges of 
twenty-first century life. 

Second, the expansion of tertiary education cannot be divorced from the issue of the 
character and aptness of these studies. When post-compulsory education was a 
privilege of the elite, the advantage that it yielded for individuals was clear-cut: their 
employability and earnings were greatly enhanced, partly because diplomas, being 
scarce, made them distinctive. With mass participation, that advantage may be 
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reduced for some graduates, particularly when there are large quality differences 
between institutions. Graduate unemployment has become a significant issue in 
some countries. Governments and individuals are looking more carefully at which 
courses have the best outcomes. Tertiary education is becoming increasingly 
heterogeneous. Matching the ongoing learning needs of all people beyond secondary 
school with individual course characteristics and prospects requires flexibility. These 
needs will not always be best met in university institutions, and not always 
immediately after leaving secondary education. 

Third, the content of education at all levels must relate to the skills that students will 
need in adult life. The International Adult Literacy Survey has shown that a significant 
number of people with high academic credentials are unable to perform reading and 
mathematics tasks at a high level in everyday situations. Initial education thus needs 
to become better at developing the skills students require. The survey results have a 
profound relevance for the curricula of primary and secondary education, as well as 
for adult basic education. 

In other words, investment in education cannot be measured merely along the single 
dimension of level of initial scholastic attainment, for it involves many different 
aspects of learning in a lifetime context. If each course of study becomes part of a 
specific learning pathway unique to an individual, then it will become even more 
difficult to predict the "return" that will result from obtaining a qualification at any 
particular level. Direct assessments of skill might offer a way of improving informa- 
tion and hence reducing the riskof market failure. Might unpredictability discourage 
private or public investment in education and training? Not if there is also an 
awareness of the cost of allowing a section of the population to be excluded from a 
learning-oriented society. 

A world in which information flows plentifully and freely creates opportunities for 
wider social and economic participation, but also the danger of a new polarisation 
between those more and less able to access these opportunities. The international 
Adult Literacy Survey has shown that a significant proportion of the population in 
the countries surveyed could improve their life chances by improving their skill level. 
Everywhere at least a quarter of the population - and in some countries as many as 
a half - do not perform at the level considered by experts as a minimum for coping 
with the complex demands of modern life and work; they are therefore likely to be 
limited by relatively low literacy skills in some aspects of their job and life chances. 
In about a half of the OECD Member countries, 25 per cent or more of young people 
do not complete upper secondary education. Ministers of education have agreed 
that a full cycle of secondary education is needed as a foundation for all young people; 
without it they face severe risks on the labour market. Creating a society in which 
everyone can participate fully still requires raising the basic level to which all are 
educated. 

To avoid a new polarisation, governments need to focus on the conditions of those 
who appear to face recurring difficulties from early childhood through adulthood. 
Failure to engage constructively in learning at school can create a core of adults who 
are distanced from full social and economic participation. Timely intervention to 
develop positive attitudes to learning is an investment that can bring high social 
returns. It is not simply a question of trying to encourage a higher proportion of 
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young people to undergo more years of education. Expanded participation in tertiary 
education has not so far undone the great inequalities in rates of participation among 
social groups, since most of the places continue to be taken up by people from 
relatively privileged backgrounds. Other problems are that, in many countries, survival 
rates in tertiary education are not as high as they should be, and that many young 
adults encounter difficulties on the labour market even after graduating. 

Policies to increase equity and efficiency in education and training should therefore 
consider carefully not only the incentives for pursuing further studies, but also the 
quality of and attitudes to learning in a lifetime perspective. They should aim to 
ensure that as many young adults as possible gain positive and constructive 
experiences of learning, on which they can continue to build throughout adulthood. 
Human capital investment, like investment in physical assets, needs to be constantly 
renewed. One of the most telling indicators in the years ahead will be the rate at 
which adults engage in organised education or training and self-directed learning. 
So far, such learning activities have been heavily concentrated among those with the 
greatest amount of initial schooling. If that distortion were reduced, a “learning 
society" would be closer to reality. 

This report is published on the responsibility of the Secretary-General of the OECD. 



Data sources and methods 

The numeric values used for the production of the figures presented in the text are given 
in the corresponding tables in the Statistical Annex. 

Additional statistical information, explanations, and technical notes describing 
calculation methods, data sources and issues concerning the reliability and comparability 
of the statistics presented here can be found in Annex 3 of the companion volume, 
Education at a Glance : OECD Indicators. 
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SUMMARY 

Governments currently place a high priority on both maintaining the quality of their education systems, 
and containing overall public spending. Thus, they want to be sure that sufficient resources are devoted 
to education, and also that money is being well spent. On both counts, international comparisons can 
provide useful reference points, though not definitive answers. 

The overall share of national income devoted to education is not closely linked to the income level of 
each country, even though richer countries tend to spend relatively more on each student. A key 
influence on total spending is the number of students enrolled. This is affected by the size of the youth 
population: in some countries, the effect of small youth cohorts can mean that 1 5-20 per cent less total 
spending is potentially needed than in the average OECD country. Another factor, more amenable to 
policy influence, is the proportion of young people enrolled in education, before and after the compulsory 
schooling age. Those countries with the smallest youth cohorts tend to have higher than average 
participation rates, with the cost to some extent balanced by the saving from the low youth population. 
In many countries there has been a trend towards higher participation as the size of the youth 
population falls. 

Within compulsory schooling, the structure of resources devoted to each pupil varies widely between 
countries. Not only do teachers’ salaries differ greatly, but the amount of teacher time devoted to each 
student per year can be twice as high in some countries than in others. This indicator is determined by 
the ratio of pupils to teachers, and the number of hours that each teacher must spend in the classroom 
in the course of a year. Together with teacher salaries, it determines the cost of delivering a given 
amount of instruction per student. 

Various groups of countries can be distinguished, including some that put more into salaries but contain 
costs through high teaching loads, some that make lower demands on teachers but pay them less, and 
others in which both teaching requirements and salaries push costs in the same direction. By assessing 
separately the effects of each factor, it is possible to calculate the cost implications of having a structural 
feature that varies from the OECD average. For example, in several countries that require each teacher 
to spend relatively few hours in the classroom, the resulting salary costs are over 20 per cent higher 
than they would be if teaching hours were average for the OECD, while student instruction time and 
teacher salaries were kept the same. 

In reality, policy-makers are severely constrained in the way they allocate resources, by the structures 
and traditions of their country’s education system, by collective bargaining mechanisms and by other 
policy objectives not related to spending considerations. However, an awareness of spending patterns 
in other OECD countries, and of how much more or less it costs to differ from an international 
average, can contribute to the knowledge base that influences educational decision-making. 
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1 . 1 n^TiROiomJCTnoN 

In almost all OECD countries, total education 
expenditure accounts for between 5 and 8 per cent 
of GDP. The public portion of this represents 
between 10 and 1 5 per cent of public spending. 
This is a substantial proportion of national 
income by any standard. Under current condi- 
tions of tight public budget constraints, such a 
large spending item is subject to close scrutiny 
by governments looking for ways to trim or limit 
the growth of expenditure, often in the face of 
significant opposition by important stakeholders 
such as parents, teachers and employers. 

In reappraising the amount spent on education, 
governments need to take a view both on how 
much education should be provided and on how 
well existing resources are being used. Interna- 
tional comparisons cannot give direct answers 
to these questions, but knowledge about how 
different countries allocate resources can put 
each country's spending decisions in a wider 
perspective. This chapter looks at what lies be- 
hind differences in educational expenditures 
across OECD countries, and at some of the con- 
sequences of these variations for teaching and 
learning processes. 

Is enough being spent on education? Each coun- 
try's answer will depend, among otherthings, on 
how much education it is deemed appropriate 
to provide to young people, given current social 
norms and labour market requirements. While 
there is no universal answer, international com- 
parisons can provide points of reference in terms 
of decisions taken by countries at comparable 
levels of economic development. Appropriate 
spending levels will also depend on how much 
it costs to provide education of a particular type. 
The relationship between resources and inputs 
(for example, teaching hours)differs considerably 
across countries, according to the organisation 
of instruction, the salaries of teachers, the type 
of instruction, and a host of other factors. The 
data analysis presented below goes some way in 
describing these differences, although it does not 
take account of the quality of inputs, notably 
teacher quality. 

Is education spending effective? The question 
of whether the large sums devoted to education 



are yielding value for money, in terms of student 
outcomes, figures prominently on the public 
agenda. There is some evidence within countries 
that money can matter to results (see Box 1A, 
page 21). However, current evidence shows no 
straightforward relationship across countries 
between spending levels and outcomes. In 
recent assessments of students in mathematics 
and science, for example, students in some 
OECD countries with relatively low per student 
expenditure have been among the best per- 
formers (OECD, 1996). This chapter restricts its 
analysis to differences in the ways in which 
educational resources are deployed, rather than 
on their final effectiveness. 

1 .2 Eptcatqon speitoqng im ® 
NATQOMAL DNCOME 

There is considerable variation in the percentage 
of GDP devoted to education in different OECD 
countries. At the extremes, Greece and Turkey 
spend below 3.5 per cent; Denmark and Canada 
above 7 per cent (see data for Figure 1.1 in the 
Statistical Annex, page 98, right-hand column). But 
most countries fall within a much narrower band, 
half of them spending between 5 and 6 per cent of 
GDP. Moreover, if the two lowest spenders are 
excluded, there is no discernible relationship 
between how "rich" a country is in terms of national 
income per head and the proportion of this income 
that it allocates to education. 

However, the amount that a country spends per 
student does tend to be higher for richer and 
lower for poorer countries. It is not surprising 
that more dollars are spent per student in coun- 
tries where GDP per capita is high, since teacher 
salaries, the biggest component of educational 
expenditure, tend to be higher in these countries. 
But even if one controls for national income lev- 
els, by expressing expenditure per student as a 
percentage of GDP per capita, a relationship is 
found. As illustrated in Figure 1.1, countries with 
higher national income per head tend to spend 
proportionately more of this income on each stu- 
dent. In 1 1 of the 16 countries with per capita 
GDP above 16 000 dollars, the cost of educating 
one student is above 25 per cent average national 
income per person; whereas in the nine coun- 
tries where GDP is below 16 000 dollars per head, 
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Figure LI 

National income and spending per student 

GDP per capita and expenditures on educational institutions per student as a percentage of GDP per capita, 1 994 
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the cost exceeds 25 per cent only in three, in- 
cluding the Czech Republic and Hungary, where 
education spending is high for historical reasons. 

A variety of factors influence spending per student, 
some of them discussed in Sections 1.4 and 1.5 
below. But first it is important to consider the 
other determinant of the overall education bill for 
each country: the total number of students. 

1.3 EDUCATION SIPERMUMG AN® 
ENROLMENT 

The most obvious factor influencing overall 
spending on education is the number of students 
enrolled. Since the majority of students are young 
people engaged in an initial period of education, 
overall enrolment levels are determined mainly 
by size of the youth population and by the 
proportion of each age-group being educated. 



In OECD countries, the proportion of the total 
population that is aged between 5 and 29 varies 
from less than 32 percent in Germany, Sweden 
and Switzerland to over 50 percent in Turkey and 
Mexico, with an average of a little under 37 per 
cent (see Figure 1.2, page 1 2). The larger the size 
of this population, the more a country will have 
to spend on education, without this necessarily 
having any implications for educational quality. 

While countries have little control over the size of 
their youth populations, the proportion who par- 
ticipate at various levels of education is a central 
policy issue. Variations in enrolment rates across 
countries reflect differences in the demand for 
education, in the extent of compulsory schooling 
and in policies regarding enrolment in the non- 
compulsory sectors of the education system, which 
include pre-primary schooling as well as tertiary 
and adult education. 
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Figure 1.2 

The relative youth population 

Population aged 5-29 as a percentage of the total population, 1 995 
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Figures 1.3a and 1.3b show the proportion of 
young people enrolled at four key ages, near the 
beginning and near the end of compulsory 
schooling. The considerable differences have a 
substantial impact on the measured amount of 
national income devoted to education. The 
proportion of 3- and 5-year-olds involved in some 
form of pre-school programme gives an indica- 
tion of the resources devoted to early childhood 
education. In Belgium, France and New Zealand, 
over 80 per cent of 3-year-olds are already 
enrolled in some form of pre-school programme 
whereas in Korea, Finland and Turkey, less than 
half are enrolled at 5, an age at which education 
in some OECD countries is already compulsory. 



By age 17, a significant number have already left 
secondary education in some countries; in Korea 
and Portugal compulsory education ends as early 
as 14 (see Chapter 4 for the final age at which 
schooling is compulsory). But completion of the 
upper secondary stage is fast becoming the norm 
in most countries, and in Belgium, Germany and 
the Netherlands education in some form, usually 
part-time, remains compulsory until 18. Indeed, 
even at the age of 20 the majority of the popula- 
tion is still enrolled - either in secondary or in ter- 
tiary education - in Belgium, Canada, France and 
the Netherlands. In the Czech Republic, Mexico 
and Turkey, on the other hand, less than 25 per cent 
of 20-year-olds are enrolled. 
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Figure 1.3 

Youth participation in education 

Around the start of compulsory schooling and earlier... 



a) Net enrolment rates at age 3 and 5, 1995 
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Figure 1 .3 continued 

Youth participation in education 

Around the end of compulsory schooling and later... 
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Source: OECD Education Database. 
Data for Figure 1 .3: page 98. 
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Figure 1.4 

The effect of youth population and participation rate on spending 

Contribution of the youth population and of enrolment rates to higher or lower education expenditures 
as a percentage of GDP, relative to the OECD average, 1 995 
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Source : OECD Education Database. T he relative size of the youth population can significantly affect 

Data for Figure 1 4: page 99 education costs. Variations in the rate at which young people participate 

in education can diminish or accentuate this effect. These factors can 
raise or lower education spending By over 1 per cent of GDP. 

Countries are grouped to show common characteristics. 



But exactly how much difference can variations 
in the size of the youth population or the rate of 
participation make to expenditure levels? Fig- 
ure 1.4 shows the impact each of these factors 
has on each country's spending, compared to 
what spending would be if demography and par- 
ticipation (percentage of 5-29 year-olds enrolled) 



were average for the OECD, and other things re- 
mained the same. For example in France, the 
fact that there are relatively few young people 
means that education spending can be 0.3 per 
cent of GDP lower than if the youth population 
were average and spending per young person in 
France were the same as it is now. But conversely, 
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the fact that more of these young people are par- 
ticipating in education than elsewhere raises 
spending by 0.9 per cent of GDP above the level 
it would be if France had average participation 
rates. (However, it should be noted that these 
comparisons assume that spending per student 
does not vary with enrolment numbers. This has 
not always been true in practice overtime, espe- 
cially in cases where a falling school-age popu- 
lation is not matched by proportionate reduc- 
tions in the number of teachers in compulsory 
schooling.) 

In many European countries, young people 
make up a considerably smaller percentage of 
the population than elsewhere in the OECD. In 
countries such as Denmark, Finland, Germany 
and Sweden, for example, the smaller youth 
population makes educational expenditure 
about one per cent of GDP lower than it would 
otherwise be, assuming present levels of spend- 
ing per young person. This "saving" represents 
about 15 to 20 per cent of total spending on 
education. 

In contrast, Turkey, Korea and Ireland have 
above-average youth populations which in it- 
self tends to lead to higher expenditures on 
education, at least at the compulsory stages. 
The larger youth population in these countries 
adds about one per cent of GDP to the national 
education budget. In Mexico, it adds two per 
cent of GDP. 

Higher- or lower-than-average enrolment rates 
affect educational expenditures to a compara- 
ble magnitude, although in this case there are 
only two countries (Mexico and Turkey) for 
which the impact equals or exceeds 1 per cent 
of GDP. Figure 1.4 shows that in the cases where 
demography has the greatest potential impact 
on education costs compared to the OECD av- 
erage, its impact is counterbalanced by partici- 
pation rates with the opposite effect. It is true 
that demography and participation pull spend- 
ing in the same direction in as many countries 
as they pull it in opposite directions. But in all 
four of the countries in which the effect of a 
small youth population is the greatest - poten- 
tially reducing spending by over 0.8 per cent of 
GDP - participation rates are above average; 
and in all three countries in which large youth 



populations raise spending by over 0.8 per cent 
of GDP, participation is low. 

This counterbalancing would seem logical. 
Countries with fewer young people can in 
principle afford to give more of them access to 
non-compulsory education, and vice versa. The 
fall in the youth population in many countries 
(Belgium, France, Germany and the Nordic 
countries) has been accompanied by expanded 
access to education. On the other hand, Ireland 
and New Zealand are characterised by both high 
enrolments and a relatively large youth popu- 
lation, both of which tend to result in higher 
expenditure levels. Conversely in Austria, 
Greece, Italy and Switzerland, outlays on 
education are significantly reduced because of 
both small youth cohorts and relatively low 
enrolments. 

Figure 1.4 gives a static picture. It looks at how 
countries differ from the OECD average in a 
single year, 1995. But it is also relevant to look 
at how influences on countries' spending change 
over time. Figure 1 .5 shows, by way of example, 
four countries in which enrolment rates have 
been rising and relative youth population falling 
-the typical situation in European countries. 
The drop in the youth population seems to lead 
to declining expenditures per GDP initially, but 
as enrolment continues to rise (from relatively 
low levels in Austria, Italy and Switzerland), 
increases tend to be at higher-cost levels of 
education. This should lead eventually to higher 
expenditures on education, a phenomenon 
that is beginning to manifest itself in all four 
countries. 

Differences in relative spending levels across 
countries are therefore influenced not only by 
generous or frugal funding in relation to overall edu- 
cational activity, but also by the level of this activity 
in terms of the number of students enrolled. 
Arguments to the effect that national spending 
levels are too low or too high compared to other 
countries therefore need to take account of struc- 
tural features such as participation rates and the 
size of youth population. Given the magnitude of 
the effects described here, conclusions concerning 
the adequacy of the national effort devoted to 
education based on crude comparisons of spending 
as a percentage of GDP can be misleading. 



Figure 1.5 

Trends in demography, participation and spending 

Changes in selected countries, 1975-1994 
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Source: OECD Education Database. 
Data for Figure 1 . 5 : page 99. 



1 .4 Teachers, stobemts afw the 
©RGANDSATIIOF tf OF DNSTMCTDON 

The biggest component of educational expendi- 
ture is staff salaries, which in turn are dominated 
by the pay of teachers. So, an understanding of 
the determinants of teachers' pay is central to any 
explanation of how education spending varies. 







On average, staff salaries account for about 
82 percent of current expenditures on education 
at the primary and secondary level in OECD coun- 
tries, ranging from just under 65 per cent in the 
Czech Republic and Sweden to over 90 per cent 
in Greece, Italy, Portugal and Turkey (OECD, 
1997). Around 10 percent or less of staff salaries 
are accounted for by non-teaching staff in Austria, 
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Belgium, Ireland and Turkey, but close to 30 per 
cent in Denmark and the United States. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the first four of these 
countries, local government is the source of less 
than 5 per cent of public educational funds at 
the primary and secondary level, whereas in Den- 
mark and the United States, the figure is close 
to 50 per cent. 

Although the impact of non-teaching staff can 
be significant, both on expenditures and on edu- 
cational processes, the greatest concern is with 
expenditures directly related to instruction, such 
as teacher salaries. Besides the significant im- 
pact which their remuneration has on education 
budgets, teachers are the final and most impor- 
tant link in the delivery of education to the stu- 
dents; they are the interface through which the 
objectives of the schools and the education sys- 
tem are mediated. 

Education ministries and local decision makers 
need to consider a number of trade-offs in set- 
ting education budgets and determining the vol- 
ume of educational activity. In the case of teach- 
ing, decisions must be taken about teacher sal- 
ary level, the size of classes, the designated 
amount of teaching hours and the intended in- 
struction time planned for students (that is, the 
length of the school year). The amount spent on 
education and the result in terms of the inten- 
sity of student contact with teachers will depend 
on what choices are made for each of these, al- 
though they are clearly not subject to arbitrary 
variation. The elements constraining the choices 
made include the availability of teachers and fa- 
cilities, pay and work load negotiated in collec- 
tive bargaining agreements and the absolute lim- 
its on expenditures imposed externally in the 
budgetary process. In addition the current struc- 
ture of education systems and of schools repre- 
sents a long history of decisions that reflect, as 
well as budgetary considerations, pedagogical 
choices concerning minimum teacher qualifica- 
tions, class sizes and the amount of instruction 
deemed necessary to achieve specific curricular 
objectives. 

International comparisons of total spending per 
student transmit imperfectly the costs and con- 
sequences of the decisions that have been made 
in these respects. But it is possible, by examin- 



ing the various elements affecting spending per 
student, to quantify broadly how much certain 
national choices cost relative to the average for 
the countries investigated. This average is a 
somewhat artificial norm, but a necessary bench- 
mark if comparisons are to be made. The OECD's 
1996 analysis of education indicators (OECD, 

1 996, Chapter 4) took a first look at variations in 
pay, hours and class sizes. The data analysis pre- 
sented below considers more specifically how 
these variations feed through into higher or lower 
spending. The focus is on lower secondary edu- 
cation - the level at which the relevant informa- 
tion is available for a range of countries. 

Rather than average salary levels, which are af- 
fected by the age distribution of teachers, the 
statutory salary after fifteen years of experience 
is used. These salary levels are converted to costs 
for the whole system, by assuming that all teach- 
ers have 15 years of experience. Although cost 
estimates on this basis will not reflect actual 
salary outlays, they make it possible to analyse 
in a standardised form the effects of different 
countries’ practices on educational spending. 

Table 1.1 summarises a number of structural 
characteristics of national systems of lower 
secondary education, ranging from the statutory 
salary after 15 years of teaching experience, to 
the number of teaching hours per year and the 
student:teaching staff ratio. These features of 
education systems influence the cost of providing 
a given amount of instruction to each child. The 
contribution of several of these factors to 
salary costs per student is estimated in 
Figure 1.6. The methods employed for the 
calculations are explained in the Technical 
Annex to this chapter. 

Table 1.1 calculates, in its final column, the 
average number of teacher hours devoted to each 
student. This brings together information on the 
total quantity of teaching time and on the 
number of students, and is a summary indicator 
of educational "input”. One striking aspect is that 
even excluding Turkey, which is an outlier and 
therefore not shown in Table 1.1, the amount of 
teaching time devoted to each student over a year 
varies by a factor of more than two, from about 
40 hours to almost 100 hours. In some cases, 
this variation can be accounted for almost 



